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PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 

Mixed profiles of a durable hero who never lost his cool 

By Budd Schulberg 

: 1 BOGEY: Tl» FOm o# Humphray Bo**rt By CtHhnl McCarty. CitadaL 194 pp. $645. 

HUMPHREY BOGART: The Man and Hb Films. BY Paul Michael. Bobbs-MenW. 191 pp. $7.99. 
BOGEY: The Good-Bad Guy. By Ezra Goodman. Lyle Stuart 223 pp. $4.95. 

BOGEY: The Man. The Actor, The Lagmd By Jonah Ruddy and Jonathan HilL Tower. 246 pp. 
Paperback. 73c. 

-v BOGART: An Intimate Biography. By Richard Gehman. Fawcett-Gold MedaL 159 pp. Paperback, 50c. 

. In the year just past we were chockablock with authorities on Pop 

\ Culture itching to tell us What’s In — What’s Out Take a good look at 

ShHBhB|^ : j The Beatles, folks. They’re On-the-Way-Out Chubby Checkers, the Hoola- 

1. Hoop and the House Un-American Activities are like O-U-T with peacock 

BBGH^^HS^ ,» feathers. It’s a fun thing to play, and the game comes with a new clutch of 

|^BBBB9bB^ \ Instant Sociologists all called Tom Wolfe (“went the whole Ph.D route at 

- Yale, in American studies and everything,’’ the master of the latest three- 

v • dot lit style will hasten to tell you in easy-in easy-out eeeeeeeeeeemanship). 

; Of course, even those of us with shorter hair and shorter educations than 

• Tom . . . Wolfe . . . who weigh in as assistant instant sociologists could 

tell you that threading among those quick Ins and Outs are the classic Ins, 
those who have not only made Return Trip In but made it so big and so 
deep that the Central Committee has moved them up from Pop Culture 
to Folk Culture and onward and upward to a niche in the temple we main- 
f tain for the sturdier gods of our contemporary culture. 

Having a healthy chance of outlasting Barry (“Eve of Destruction”) 
McGuire and Tom (. . .) Wolfe combined is the late Humphrey DeForest 
Bogart, whose reputation continues to grow and glow. As a force 
• in the cold-bloodedly abused art of the motion picture. Bogey — as he was 

known to his inner circle pals and to his wide circle of enemies — has been 
enjoying a whopping Sixty-Five. With most of his fellow stars of the 
,<«H ’40s you can play die nasty little game of What Ever Happened To — G. 

Brent, R. Scott, J. Lynn, etc.? It’s like the old line about asking how much 
it costs to own a yacht If you have to ask, forget it The moment you 
begin to play WEHT — ?, the victim has had it Fame fleeting has caught 
him off first base. He becomes that pathetic figure, a philosopher honored 
only in his own time. The film world, which is the world of mass culture, 
JBb swallows its children with grosser appetite than revolutions swallow Zino- 
vievs and Che Guevaras. 

But Bogey is stubborn. Bogey is durable. He insists on his hold on our 
sensibilities. He has become a cult, but happily it is not the sloppy, self- 
indulgent, pity-me cult of Jimmy Dean. It is a stream with a firm rock bot- 
tom. The rockbed is talent Subjected to the crushing pattern of mediocrity 
that would have done in a less gifted and determined performer, Bogart 
survived. . Survived the mediocre drawing room comedies of the Broadway 
legitimate theater in the ’20s. Survived the stereotyped gangster roles that 
were the best the Brothers Warner could conceive for him in the ’30s. 
Bogey is here to prove that the deadening mediocrity and artistic-commer- 
rial blindness of the Hollywood Establishment can be on rare occasions— 
if not directly assaulted— at least successfully outwaited. 

He had to wait for everything that came to him: his key role in The 
Petrified Forest in his middle thirties; The Maltese Falcon and his salu- 
I brinus collaboration with Director John Huston in his early forties; Casa- 
| ^noz fj rst telling love scenes (with (Continued on page 8) 
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j Ingrid Bergman) in his mid- 
dle. forties; his first happy 
marriage (going one for four) : 
with Lauren Bacall when he was 
nearly 46; his first and perhaps \ 
only true work of art, The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
co-starring with Walter Huston 
in son John’s sure adaptation of i 
the gritty B. Traven novel in ; 
his late forties ; his first Acad- ! 
emy Award, as the cynical, can- ; 
tankerous, gin-drinking semi- 
anti-hero skipper of The Afri- 
can Queen, in his early fifties; 
and finally total acceptance as 
an unfailingly fine actor — ir- 
reverent original — mythicized 1 
rebel at the time of his death 
after 57 hectic years. Now there 
are Bogart Weeks for Harvard 
and Barnard students who find 
that Bogey, in the profound 
language of the new highbrow, 

“turns them on.” There are Bo- 
gart Festivals for the film 
buffs who are able to glean tiny 
nuggets of pure Bogart gold 
from the rough ore of hack 
movies like Isle of Fury, China 
Clipper, Dead Reckoning, To- 
kyo Joe. . . . Young Bogartians 
gather, around their . TV tubes 
for late late reruns of the 30- 
year-old B-movies from which 
Bogey used to. beseech and be- ; 
devil the Warners to rescue 
him. There are French existen- 
tialist critics and American 
counterparts like Leslie Fiedler j 
trying to define the passionate I 
reaction this cool underplayer : 
excites in a new audience young : 
enough to be his grandchildren j 
— .that is, if this complex, hard- 
working, hard-drinking, out- 
spoken, witty and cynically re- 
bellious and yet strangely Vic- 
torian, raucous and intelligent 
man had not waited for father- 
hood, as he seemed to have 
waited for everything else in 
his life, until he was pushing 50. 

Inevitably, to chronicle this 
late-blooming but still booming 
phenomenon, there are books — 
hard-cover books and pocket 
books and picture books .and . 
non-books. I have now been ex- 
posed to no less than five 
Bogeybooks, and the end is not 
in sight. The one journalist who 
knew Bogart ' intimately (Joe 
Hyams, who has the co-opera- 
tion and official blessing of 
Miss Bacall) is to publish his 



version of the Bogart life and 
legend this coming spring, and 
it is only a matter of time until , 
we hear from the French con- 
noisseurs de Bogart who dug i 
Bogey way back when he was 
the snarling gangster named i 
Ace and Bugs and Rocks and 1 
Baby Face who obligingly died 
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the death of a heavy to make 
way for what the studio front- 
office .called "the love interest.” 
Meanwhile, what do we have? 
In all five books not enough 
good writing, to justify this 
much space in a journal dedi- 
cated to literature if it were not 
for the fact that the impact, 
the significance of Humphrey 
Bogart suggests extra-cinematic 
values that make this actor, far 
more than a mere movie star 
with an unforgettable person- 
ality. Somehow, in the course 
of his 75 movies good, bad, in- 
different and godawful, an im- 
age accumulated the qualities of 
a complex and fully rounded 
character able to make contact 
with the 1960s in some special, 
intuitive way beyond the ken 
of a Burt Lancaster, a Kirk 
Douglas or even a- scattered 
and diluted Marlon Brando. 
This character is a loner, an 
outsider of obvious intelligence 
although he scoffs at and dis- 
dains intellectuality. He is de- 
tached — alienated we like to say 
now — and irreverent, anti-pho- 
ny, anti-fatcat, anti-pompous 
and almost but not quite anti- 




social. He will not conform. He 
will not promise his leading 
ladies to live happily ever after. 
His critical intelligence causes 
him to doubt that in this inter- 
necine world there will be an 
ever-after. Meanwhile, you pull 
the belt of your trenchcoat a 
notch tighter, you narrow your 
keen and worldly eyes against 
the horrors and absurdities, 
and, without a flaw or an ab- 
stract manifesto, you take your 
stand. “You take your best 
Shot,” the Bogeys, would tough- 
, en and downgrade it. You won’t 
give even two cheers for de- 
mocracy, but you’re ready to 
snarl “Crap !” to sham and cant, 
to the creeps of this world who 
represent the deadly middle- 
class virtues that should have 
; been interred with the dead of 
World War II. 

That’s why not just the per- 
ceptive film buffs but the per- 
SNCCity kids identify with Bo- 
. gey. That’s why the French ex- 
istentialists turn to Bogey as 
one of their early saints. Bogart 
would have curled his expres- 
sive toughguy mouth around a 
resounding crap to this philo- 
sophical deification. But take 
the sum of his roles, including 
his offstage capers, his drunken 
brawl- ( Continued on page 10) 
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' ing, his love for a. good ship 
and a good wife, his cutting 
humor, his needling friends 
and foes to the danger-edge of 
battle and you have a far more 
indicative and dynamic existen- 
tial hero than Norman Mailer’s 
synthetic and adolescent pipe 
dream of an “anti-hero” in his 
recent 'tour-de-force. 

What a pity, then, that this j 
first wave of Bogart books 
(with, the exception of Clifford j 
McCarty’s conscientious collec- 
tion of nostalgic and titillating | 
stills from all the Bogart films) 
falls so short of its subject mat- I 
ter. The Gehman book is a slap- 
dash and rehash extension of a i 
previous quickie, Sinatra and 
the Ratpack, and magazine re- 
porting. There seems to be some 
original research on Bogart as 
a troubled and troublesome 
teenager at Andover, where he 
was sent down for failing 
grades, to the conventional dis- 
appointment of his socialite sur- 



geon father. There is an effec- 
tive little rundown of Bogart’s 
75 features, at times with Bo- 
gey’s own sardonic comments. 
And although Gehman was not 
a regular member of the Free 
Loaders who gathered around , 
their leader for the sundown 
highballs and the rough-voiced 
nay-saying, he is able to give a 
brief but affecting account of 
Bogey’s dying days, when the 
weight was falling away but the 
tough, unsentimental, life-lov- 
ing spirit hung on until close 
friends could no longer bear to 
look at what was left of the 
old boy. As for the rival paper- 
back, Jonah Ruddy was a press 
agent at Warners’ when Bogey i 
was a member of the Murderers 
Row that included Jimmy Cag- 
ney, Pat O’Brien, Eddie G. Rob- 
inson, George Raft, Paul Muni 
and John Garfield. The book 
is fairly well informed, an af- 
fectionate if superficial piece of : 
press agentry. Like the Gehman • j 
book, it’s worth the small ] 
change if you’re a Bogeyphile ; 
who enjoys light' reading about ' 
your hero. ! 

Ezra Goodman’s book is an- i 
other hasty compilation of notes 
that reporter gathered for a 
Time cover story some ten 
years ago. The style reminds 
one of a comment Truman Ca- ■ 
pote made on bookmanship in 
a television debate: “That is not 
writing. That is merely typing.” i 
. “There is this big thing about 
Humphrey Bogart,” is the way 
Goodman chooses to begin his 
Bogart book, and although a 
reader might think that from 
such a spongy launching pad 
there is nowhere for the prose 
to go but up, such is not the 
case. There have been journal- 
ists like Lillian Ross who enjoy 
removing the skin from living 
victims with a blade razor 
Sharp.- Goodman’s method is to 
sneak up behind them and mug 
them with a meat cleaver. He 
ticks off John Huston as “a 



movie director devoted to the 
more grotesque phases of liv- 
ings,” and Bogart’s crony res- 
! taurateur Mike Romanoff as “a 
; pompous bogus prince with a 
royal record ot check bounc- 
1 ing.” As for the fourth and fi- 
nal Mrs. Bogart, Goodmanese 
reduces Lauren Bacall to: “a 
tall, skinny, aggressive broad . . . 
just another ego-consumed 
; dame at the studio.” It is Mr. 
Goodman’s prerogative to de- 
spise these people, just as he 
confesses his contempt for the 
subject of his haphazard biog- 
: raphy. But what he seems to 



; forget in his unseemly haste to 
commit a book is that putting 
thumb to nose is not enough. 
Scorn must be documented, 
must be thought through and — 
if you will forgive this old- 
fashioned plea — must be well 
written if it is to be elevated 
aboce the bathos and boredom 
of personal animus. 

Hollywood, with its self- 
righteous establishment, its pan- 
derers, its scorpion-tailed in- 
trigue, its company-town inse- 
curities, has always been an in- 
viting target for truth tellers. 
But Goodman might have 
learned something about a more 
effective tone from the Bogart 
' he demeans. For Goodman’s 
tone is petulant and peevish,- 
humorless and Harold Teenish. 
Criticizing “people who were 
earning big money in Holly- 
wood but who wanted to knock 
everything as long as they were 
protected,” Goodmanese sums 
up: "Everybody was true blue 
— and true boo.” How does one 
define this literary style? Late 
Helen Kane, perhaps, with in- 
fluences of early Milton Berle. 

Bogey deserves to be in bet- 
ter hands. Like John O’Hara’s. 
The indefatigable doctor’s son 
knew Bogey well and had much 
in common with him. If O’Hara 
could turn away from his life- 
long appointment with Gibbs- 
ville, he could give us a portrait 
in depth. Meanwhile, time 
would be better spent curling up 
in front of the telly next time 
they run Dead End or Dark 
Victory or The Desperate 
Hours or To Have and Have' 
Not or The Harder They FdU 
or any one of those — count ’em 
—75 in which Bogey rose up 
to or soared above his material. 

He was a helluva n’actor, but 
that’s not why these books are 
- pouring in. In an age desper- 
ately searching for values but 
ashamed to admit it’s looking 
for anything more soul-search- 
ing than the nearest disco-- 
theque. Bogey seems to person- 
ify the rare adult who doesn’t 
lose his cool when the fuzz or 
the Nazis or the white suprema- 
cists come barrelling down on 
us. Somehow he’s that intrinsic 
link between the “Play it again, 
Sam” of World War II and 
the Berkeley kids who dig him 
for an uncompromising irrev- 
erence that testily conceals a 
heart that cares. Jf 
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